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All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any 
charges you may incur (apart from the regular bill for wal wal Chal, 
board and room) should be referred to Mr. Stetson, Resident Manager 
at the INN DESK. 


For details regarding the management of the School, please make 
inquiry at the DIRECTOR'S OFFICE. All matters pertaining to your 
initial registration and payment of bills, information about courses, 
lectures, and graduate credit should be referred to the SECRETARY'S 
OFFICE. Director R. L. Cook and Miss Lillian Becker, Secretary, are 
the staff to whom you should bring your request for information about 
details of the School. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Students should obtain confirmation of their courses from the 
Secretary's Office as soon after arrival at Bread Loaf as possible. 
Students who have not completed registration of courses in advance 
must personally consult with the Director. Appointments may be made 
with Miss Becker. Students should make a copy for themselves of 
their class schedules. 


A recorder will be in the Blue Parlor on June 25. Registration 
is not completed until a registration card and a "notify in case of 
accident" card have been returned to the recorder. Please be sure 
to fill in the registration card on both sides. 


A representative of the College Treasurer's Office will be in 
the Blue Parlor on Wednesday, June 25. It is requested that all 
bills which have not been paid be attended to at this time. Receipts 
for bills paid in advance may be obtained from the Treasurer at this 
time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your 
status from that of a non-credit student to that of a credit student 
or vice versa in any course, this change must be made on or before 
June 27. <All changes in courses must be made with the approval of 
the Director. For a change from one course to another, after June 30, 
a charge of one dollar will be made. All persons desiring to visit 
classes in which they are not enrolled must also obtain permission 
from the Director. 


MAIL SCHEDULE 


Outgoing mail must be posted not later than 8:30 A.M. and 
1:30 P.M. Mail will be ready for distribution at the following hours: 
10:00 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. 





0 
MEAL HOURS 
In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect. 


There will be one seating. Please consult the chart on the dining 
room door to ascertain your table assignments. 


Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 A. M. Breakfast 8:00-8:30 A. M, 
Luncheon 12:45-1:00 P. M. Dinner 100212950 PME 
Dinner 6:00-6:15 P. M. Supper 6:00-6:30 P. M. 


Since most of the waiters and waitresses are students, it is 
urgently requested that all students come to meals promptly, espe- 
cially to breakfast, so that those who are waiting on table may be 
able to reach their classes on time. In the morning the door will 
be closed at 8:00. No students may be served breakfast after that 
time. Please do not ask the head waitress to make exceptions to 
this regulation. She has no authority to do so, 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, post cards, cigarettes, 
etc., may be purchased at the Bookstore. It is impossible for credit 
to be extended, so please do not ask for it. 


BOOKSTORE 


It is urgently requested that students purchase their texts 
immediately because it is frequently necessary for us to order addi- 
tional copies. It is impossible to allow students to maintain charge 
accounts at the Bookstore, and we hope that students will cooperate 
by not asking for any favors of this kind. The hours when the 
Bookstore will be open will be announced soon. 


BREAD LOAF PARKING REGULATIONS 


A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made in the 
catalogue. New and stringently enforced state laws prohibit the 
parking of cars on the side of the highway, and it is requested that 
students and guests endeavor to keep the roads clear in front of the 
Inn. Students living in Maple may park their cars in the space 
behind the cottage; students at Tamarack on the lawn under the trees 
by the main road. All others should use the parking space near the 
Barn. | 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT EVENING PROGRAM 


An informal reception of faculty and students will be held at 
F Recreation Hall in the Barn on Wednesday evening, June 25 at 
aS Po Mo 


Mr. Robert Frost will give a lecture and reading at 8:15 P. M. 
on Thursday, June 26, in the Little Theatre. 


The first meeting of Miss Drew's course (#14 Yeats, Eliot and 
Auden) will be held at 9:30 A. M. on June 30. 








Baumgartner, Lois 
Brennan, Mary 
Chaffee, Raymeta 
Dash, Virginia Estelle 

Davisson, Mrs. Esther Brayton 

Fandel, John Peter, Jr. 

Gregory, William Pettit 

Harris, Norman Bruce, Jr. 

Harris, Travis Edward 

Hendrickson, Harold Vincent, President 
Hildebrand, Gordon LeRoy 

Kazarian, John 

Lavender, Mrs. Anita Maureen 
Lawrence, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Leavitt, Ruth Helen 


Mallery, David 


McDowell, Mrs. Barbara Craig 


Neubert s /Y8YAX/VX (failed) 
Nugent, John Joseph 

Rowe, Mrs. Ruth McLachlan 
Rogers, Barbara Frances 
Schmidt, William Frederick, Jr. 
Torney, Johnston 

Vernoy, Collin William 

Vetare, Ferdinand Carmino 


Weber, Doris May 


Zehnder, Arline Louise 


Zeller, Catherine Gillums 
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1 General Stetistics 

$ 

1 Student attendance by stetess Totel student attendance 146 
4 Alabama 2 2 students 57 
1 Arizona * 

f California 1 Women students 89 
4 Conn Td E 

| District of C. 2 Old students 90 
E Florida 2 

| Georgia i New students 56 
1 idaho 1 

1 Illinois 5 : Candidates for a Midd, M.i. 60 
i Indiana 1 ; 

| Lowa À Seniors ES 
4 Kansas 1 

j Kentucky i Nom-credit students i3 
i Louisiana > 

H Meine 5 Veterans 26 
i Massachusetts 20 

] Michigan 2 Working for 8 eredits 18 
y Minnesota i 

i Missi; 381001 i id " 7 ha 4 
i Nobraska i 

à New Hampshire 4 " * 6 " S 
| New Jersey 11 

New York 31 " " " 10 
i Ghio 5 

1 Oklahoma 2 s es 4 a 13 
1 Pennsylvania 18 

i Se Carolina + " e 2 n 1 
À Tennessee i 

i Texas i 

i Utah 2 Attendance by courses: 

1 Vermont 5 

1 Virginia 1 Literary composition 11 
Vigconsin 1 Play diz — 5 


Struct. of ry: 


Üsneda Yeata, Eliot & Amen 
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Chaucer i$ 
(32 states represented) Eli zavetian lyric 6 
ai Dr. Johnson ai, 


Am. apt ef the 

13th C, 18 
Milton 19 
Pett. in Lage. fict. £5 


o 
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Ves tua 
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4 37 Repr. cont. nov, 37 
39 Mod. short story 25 
46 17th C. lit. 15 
74 Viet. prose 16 
1 86 Gurr. € methods 31 


87 Tchg. of lit. 33 
96 Repre Brit. € ¿me 118.42 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
8:30 A.M. 
Curricuium and Methods Mr. Zahner 
Chaucer iir. Anderson 
Dr. Johnson and the Enlightenment Mr. Baker 
Representative Continental Novels Mir. Jensen 
9:20 A.iii. 
The Teaching of Litevature dr. Zahner 
The Modern Short Story Mr. Beck 
The Elizabethan Lyric Mr. vavidson 
Yeats, Eliot and Auden Miss Drew 
Major American Authors of the 19th C. Mr. Brown 
10:30 A.M. 
Seventeenth Century Literature ‘ir. Joyce 
Victorian Prose Mr. Jensen 
The Structure of Romanticism Mr. Baker 
Representative British and Am, Lit. iir. Anderson 
TILE O Aito 
Literary Composition vir. Beck 
Play Directing Mv. Volkert 
Milton Mr. Joyce 
Patterns in English Fiction Mr. Brown 
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BREAD LOAF SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


1952 Entertainnent Schedule 


AAA 


June 26 (Thurs.) Opening session - Dr. Freeman and Robert Frost 


x 


| duly 1 (Tues.) Allen Tate-"The Man of Letters in the Modern World® 
July 6 (Sun.) Singin’ Billy - tape recording of an opera by Donald Davidson 
l July 8 (Tues.) Exhibition of books from the Vermont Book Shop, Micdiebury 
j| Carlos Baker — "Hemingway's Vastelanders” 
! duly 10 (Thurs.) A reading of Shaw's Don Juan in Hell by George Anderson, 
i Erie Volkert, Enily McLaughlin, and David Mallery 
T1 July 15 (Tues.) Exhibition of books from the Hampshire Book Shop, North- 
| ampton, Mass. 
EB 27139 (Pete? Throe one-act plays: Chekov's The Anniversary, Show's 
j Dark Lady of the Sonnets, Maeterlinck'!s The Intruder 92:30 ^77. 
i July 20 (Sun.) The Dartmouth Trio — Je edo ite 
tá a 22 (T2) Ginn + Co. (Ar Hur H. Aard) 
| July 23 (Wed.) Shirley Jackson — Readings 73°47 
: 2 u AG (17) Poetry reading: Ralph Coplan, 1577 Pande, Lips A Leathers — 7. 40 j£. ba, 


July 31 (Thurs. Exhibition of photographs and cards by Mr. Rugg of Newton 
v i y ee 
Highlands, Mass. 


Aug. 1 (Fri.) Nosl Coward's Blithe Spirit 


Aug. 9 (Sat.) Commencenent exercises 


Vie AP -27-230 ? hot” T Leading NA TA Pee E 7:20 p >, 





Bread Loaf School of English 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
August 9, 1952 


Arthur E. Jensen 


PROMISES TO KEEP 

Mr. Freeman, Mr. Cook, Colleagues, Members of the Graduating Class, and 
Friends of Bread Loaf: 

I em speaking here tonight in a role that is steeped in tradition. By a 
custom of long standing at Bread Loaf the members of the senior class in conven- 
tion assembled draft--an honest draft--a men to whom they have listened for 
summer after summer, put him up here, and dare him to szy something he hasn't 
said before. I am not completely convinced, however, that the testing of a 
professor's reserves is actually the real motive. Some years ago I had an ex- 
perience which leads me to think that there may be another, and perhaps less 
honorable, reason behind this tradition. I was teaching at 2 summer school con- 
nected with one of our universities. A few days before the session opened I 
exchanged a course with one of my colleagues. We did such things rather cava- 
lierly in those irresponsible days. As a result of the change one poor student, 
whose originel selection of courses indicated a different fate, found himself 
listening to me at 8 o'clock, listening to me at 9 o'clock, and listening to me 
(or at least pretending to) et 11 o'clock. About three quarters of the way 
through the session there came one of the regular weekly assemblies. At this 
one it was my turn to speak. As I walked in the door, there sitting by the plat- 
form I saw Mr. Hardy, my triple student. It wes, I thought, a touching compli- 
ment. As I passed him I leaned over ond made some banal remark like, "Hardy, 
don't you really get enough three times a day." He raised his head, and I saw 


a desperately haunted look. "Prof", said he, "I have been looxing forward to this 


for a long time. Just for once I want to sit in front of you while you talk end 








not ieel tuct I h ve to pay the slightest attention to cnything you say." 
would indeed be understondoble if there were So litblo bit on toat 
this tradition. By the way, where ère your notebooks? 

There is another set rule for the speaker of this occ-sion that makes 

That is that he should marry aimself to a manuscript. That 

Stipulation undoubtedly steus from fear of Pevlov!s concitioned reflex. Were 
it otherwise, from the concitioning of years, any one of your instructors, nuse 
ne had turned on the faucet could not turn it off until the bell rang 55 einutes 
later, although &t Br.ad Loaf, the distinction between II MNT DIS 
hes always scemed an unnecessarily fussy one to our bell ringers. That tradition 
too I shall observo, ond clthough force of will may be essary, I shall be 
“aithful to my thoughts of last Sunday, no matter how ciluring ney be the ir 
ice: which comes to the moment. 

You, or rather those people who in other years were you, have listened to 
a variety of formal and informal addresses on diverse litercry and pedagogical 
topics. You have listened to » briliient tour de force done in heroic couplets. 
But so for as I have been able to discover from ny enything but exhaustive 
researches (I just asked Becky one d:.y) none of my predecessors has labeled his 
offering e sermon. Now, an academic tradition older then Bread Locf entitles 
a graduate to c baccalaureate - though for you it is a magistral - sermon. So 
tonight I shell presch, briefly I assure you - the axiom of sermon makers is 


thet no soul is scved after 20 minutes - I shell preach on the role in our 


society of the teccher of literature who holds the Brend Loaf M.A., which, unless 


there is en unprecedented slip, each of you is cbout to receive. To what use 


are you going to put the training you have received on this mountain? I meen 


besides asking your headmaster or principal for a higher salary. 








Naturally, we hope that the summers you have spent at Bred Loaf will serve 
to give you, and through you, your communities, a new vigor and joy in your 
&pproach to literature, but while the degree the college awards you says that 
you are worthy of all sorts of quite unspecified rights and privileges, how 
you will exercise them is a Strictly personal problem for esch of you. You may 
remember the story of the woman who in the middle of the night became awere that 
there was 4 man standing beside her bed. In fear, though possibly with some 
hope, she spoke to him. 

"What are you going to do to me?" 

"That's up to you lady," he replied calmly; "It's your dream." 

Well, what use you are going to make of our combined energies - ours as well as 
yours, my Masters - is up to you. We hope we have given you the ingredients for 
& rich dream. 

Up here at Bread Loaf we have our own Magic Mountain. 


... ahead 
Lifts the mountain's lovely head 


The sun and shadow play over these wonderful green slopes. We have the warmth 

and sunshine of day, end the night is thick with stars. Not only is our natural 
surrounding beautiful in its serenity, but for six weeks every summer you heve 
been physically separated from the telephone, officious principals, and the 
insistent demands that jab end gnaw at the nerves of every classroom teacher. 

You heve been released, at least in part, from the "intolerable neural itch" 

that afflicts you of all people in this - to keep quoting Auden - "age of anxiety." 


Here in these lovely surroundings, in our formal classes, in smaller groups 


among yourselves, even during thet 5-6 hour, you have discussed the ideas in the 


books you have been studying and squared them against your own living experience. 








The great difference between you and the inhabitants of the other Magic 
Mountoin is that you come here in health ond are going to return to the flat- 
lands in even sounder heclth, recharged physically as well as intellectuclly. 

The spirit of Bread Loaf is happily not thet of the tense and cluttered 
classes, ond the rivelry for the production of unreadable, but oh! so elaborately 
footnoted, monographs that unfortunately haunts meny of our ersduate schools. One 
claim I think we cen mcke for oursélves on this mount^in, where we live together, 
study together, and talk together, is that the very atmosphere of our surroundings: 
encourages us to consider literature :s heving cn orgcnic existence in the life of 
nen, and to reclize thet it embodies more fully then cny other art form, the ideas 
nd the imagination of the race. For you, the study of letters has been, as it 
should be, part of your living, os you have made port of yourself much of what 
Arnold called thee best that has been said end thought in the world. (Although 

Moon might make c rether 
interesting speculative essay.) The point I cm mokinf is that at Bread Loef literc- 
sure is not something out there, like the study of lace naking in Ceylon, but o part 
of our daily living for six weeks ~ and we hope for long efter. 

Because of your summers here where you have grappled with ideas «nd experienced 
|'Sthetic delight, you are different people from whet you were when you came, ond the 
ceremony this evening is 2 formel recognition of thet fret. You have, we presume, 

. greater intellectual poise and © sherper sense of velues. So the first thing I 
m csking you to do with thet troining - and I hope it is port of your dream - is to 


join in what I believe is going to be < long but winning fight cgeinst the stupid 


“pproach to literature that is practiced by teschers who heve come under the spell 


of our Educators - those who spell it with: copitcl E. From conversations I heve 


aod with some of you I honestly believe thet the English tecching in our schools is 











in o heolthie? state than it wes a decade or go ago. But we cannot relax. 

Let me give you an illustration of the csinine and fetuous approach to the 
teaching of literature that I em talking about. In our schools a book thet is used 
about as frequently as any other is Mark Twein's Huck Finn. Now, it is, I trust, 
agreed that one of the major issues in the history of man has been the issue of 
human rights. For our generation it has taken on the form of what we call civil 
rights. There would seem to be a demand on the part of the teacher using Huck linn 
in class to recognize in that novel a treatment of this perenniol issue. Well, 
some time ago ^ publisher sent me z school edition of Huck Finn thet is prefaced 
md appendixed with some of the silliest drivel I have seen for e long time. In 
1l the verbose editorial parephernelio there is hardly a mention of a single 
important idea. How do the editors expect the teacher to moke the book re^l end 
significant to the class ? For "written expression" by the class it offers these 
stimulating topics. 

1. A Description of Huck Dressed as o Girl 

2. "Huck sure was clever. He hod more sense then Tom" 

3. Why I Think Mark Twain dan Tell a Good Story 

4. My Favorite Character and Why I Prefer Him or Her 

5. The Most Exciting or Humorous Incident - to Me! 

For "oral discussion" it suggests. 

l. Huck, a Gentlemen of Thirty 

2. A Modern Miss Watson 

3. My Own Experience es ca Renl Boy (Girl) 
jt is certainly a naive innocence thet would believe that that last topic would be 
conducive to honesty rether than hypocrisy. But if the teacher really wants to do 
the job right, and I presume, carry the truth of the book "alive into the heart by 
passion", the appendix suggests that « few of the boys go to the manuel training 


room ond construct for the class a model of Huck's reft. That should do it. Just es 


another teacher made The Ancient Mariner sing and glow for her students by having a 


d.elegation of them go to the natural history muscum to measure the wingspread of an 











albatross. But to the resourceful editors of this book, there ere 211 kinds of 
other ways. For example, the teacher and the students afe expected to have c nice, 
cozy, and understanding chuckle together about Huck's dislike for soap ond water. 
Just folks, you know. Then, of course, the students should know something about 
the author. In « biographical note in the cppendix, in which the author is celled 
Semmy Clemens, we find the rib nudging comment that he wes once a real boy too. 
That's enough. It goes on like thot for page after page. Scarcely 2 hint 
about any basic ideas in the book. That is what a psir of Educators from Texchers'! 
College presume is the experience that the student should get from a book which 
illuminates in brilliant fleshes some of the terribly urgent problems add issues of 
humenity, and perticulerly contemporary humanity. Huck Finn in its treetment of 
the racial issue is an affirmation of e still unreslized idea of democracy.Huck's 
attitude toward Jim illustrates the clash between acquired prejudice and inherent 
decency in & human being. In ell this editoriel spewing there is no concrete 
suggestion that the teacher might bfing out thet iden in the book, nor point out 
the satire on the feud, nor indicate the grim picture of the humen rece that Twain 
brings out in the mob scene, nor the implications of the wonderful bout that Huck hes 
with his conscience. It is en ignorant and insensitive approach to a great book. 
It is a betrryol of the book as a work of art, but it is & worse betrayal of our boys 
end girls during the period of their lives when they ere ready to use their reading 
as a means of shaping values for themselves. Out of ignorence or timidity some of ou 
teachers are encouraged to lead their students pest the oases of life and into 
the deserts of triviality. 
I wish I could say that this edition is cn isoleted example of bod editing. 


You know it is not. 


Well, that's your first job, the easy one. When such texts or a pproaches to 





literature are suggested, be ready with your "volleys of silvery laughter", for you 
know that the end of reading is more abundant living, not to wallow in such mush. 
A book or a poem is a device through which the reader apprehends himself and his 
world more vividly and clearly than he could, had he never had the experience of 
reading it. The jof of the ertist is to impose a form or pattern on chaos, to achi- 
eve a form of sanity by an act of courage and will. A metaphysicien may sey thet 
he does not impose but ra ther discovers the pattern. Be that as it muy. It is the 
job of the teacher of literature to make the achieved or discovered pattern both 
understood end meaningful to his Students, and to mike sure thet through their read- 
ing they are brought to understand, to contemplote, to evaluate. The approach to 
the literature we take up with our students should be that which, as Archibald 
MacLeish soys will "guve mankind, in such an age as ours, on imege of our lives." 
The implicctions of that job well done are tremendous. There is e great 
deal at stake in this fight for a mature approach to litereture. It is from 
literature of cll kinds, oral end written, more perheps then from eny other 
source, that the values of individusls are derived. The sum of those individual . |. 
values in turn determine the direction of our social progression, for behind 
every social and political problem lies 2 moral end humonistic problem, the 
ultimete solution of which must be in humanistic terms. The great sin that teachers 
of literature commit against themselves, their students, and society comes when 
they ignore the literary interpretation of what Aristotle called "the underlying 
coherence of life", when they confuse ends and means and expend their energies on 
trivia rather than enable students to discover the truths which Wordsworth said 
should be "carried alive into the heart by passion." 


These truths are not, and cannot be, scientificclly demonstrable. So the other 


and more difficult task I »ssign to you as Masters of Arts from Bread Loef end 





teechers in the field of humanities, is to assert in 2 hostile climate the 
necessity and valicity of humanistic, non-scientific judgment in matters that 
pertain to the humen spirit. 

Our generation is still enamoured of science, and has still to learn that the 
scientific method can be applied only where there are facts which can be statistical- 
ly measured. We cannot go on es we have been trying to do since the days of Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer und study human ection, human thought, and hum^n values by & 
method borrowed from the physical sciences. The world of art end the world of 
values are different in kind from the world of things. We con treat statistically 
only thosé facts which are on the same level end have the same bounderies. Too 
often in the past, when they have not been on the seme level or had the same boun- 
deries, rother then ecknowledge that here is 2 field in which the scientific method 
will not work, our social scientists have made the blithe assumption that they 
were on the same level,for only thus could they treat them statistically. As Ruskin 
seid, 2 gymnast might just as well start with the proposition that the body has no 

eleton. It is this pession for statistics, statiêtics-which - regardless. of 
subtle or wide diff erences in value - can be added up to & conclusion, that has 


distorted the sociel sciences. A few years ago a crowning example of the use of that 


y 


sort of st:t is tics in the field of humon relations and human values appeared in 
the: so-c lled Kinsey Report, which both implicitly and explicitly denied any 
consideration of velue judgments end psychologica1 imponderables because they 

could not be measured statistically. So they were left out, all manner of sex 
experience was equated, the report was hailed as a triumph of the scientific method, 
but the net result was e picture that wes besically end humenly false. 


The Marxists can explain art ond Literature by their dogma. So can some of the 


Freudicns. The only difficulty is thet the enswer is always incomplete. The 





artist, as distinct from the scientist, must work with impondercbles of the human ps- 
yche which often, as some of you have learned, must be expressed symbollically, 

but clwasy with the passionate endeavor to goin insight into a whole truth. We can 
get whet seems like a clear photograph of the surface of the sun by excluding 211 
but the infre-red rays, but the resulting picture is not accurate. Men who deal 
with the infinitely complex expressions of the humen spirit realize that the light 
which blocks out all but one frequency of wave, or even all but two or three, may 
clarify a subject but only by distorting it. 

This whole passion for treating non-statistical subjects scientifically is a 
little like the story of the man who was pacing the ground under a street lamp one 
night, obviously looking for something. A second man came along and wes told thet 
the first man had lost his wallet. So he joined the search. After a few minutes the 


second man said: 


"Are you sure you lost it here?" 

"No, it fell out of my pocket when I took out my handkerchief about 

fifty yards down the road." 

"Well, why don't you go down there to look for it?" 

"Because, you fool, there is no light to see by down there." 

A truth we have been painfully re-discovering is that the insights of literature 
and art, or any of the mysteries of the creative humen imagination, cannot be analy- 
zed or evaluated by the light of science. 

Is it possible to demonstrate scientifically that Yeats is a better poet than 
Edgar Guest; or thet Schubert was a better song writer thon Irving Berlin; or that 


Jezanne was a better painter than Maxfield Parrish? In fact, is it possible to prove 


to any skeptic that any one particular work of the imagination, say & piece of music, 





10 


is better tha another? Judgments in this area are always basically subjective, 

| and are a compound of esthetic end other value criteria. A work of art represents 
2 Synthesis of values, judgments, tastes, and every other imponderable that 
shaped the mind and geve tho gift of insight to the creator . The same is also 
true of 2 wrok of criticism. We have been reminded agagin and again tha cll liter- 
ature is essentially autobiographical. So is criticism. The so-called new criticism 
is bassicolly as subjective as that of Charles Lemb. But unlike Lamb, many of the 
new critics - heppily not at: Bread Loaf — when focada with ultimate questions: con- 
cerning the process of creation are not content to leave the surnounding darkness 
unobscured. We can never know the answers to any basic question. The realm of 
the human spirit, with oll its confusions ond uncertainties, with oll its defiance 
of stable explanation, will always be infinitely and eternolly mysterious, but only 
by exploring it with discipline and courage can we be saved. In our generation 
what was once considered the ivory tower of the arts h^s become - to borrow a war 
term - an ivory pill box, holding at bay the vast destructive forces unleashed in 
a world plunged into an atomic era while still fumbling for onswers to the age of 
steam and clectricity. 

The primary end inescapable task of our ege is to establish a better balance 
between the utter physical power we possess 28 individual men end nations and the 
moral ond humenistic control over that power. A morarorium on science is the day 
dream of a few wishful thinkers. Only the humanities cen save us. There is no 
nirscle of science tahe can prevent an emotionally and imaginatively underprivileged 
nan from murdering his neighbor, or urging his country on to a final war. It is 
orly whet he holds in his imagination that con do that - his concepts, his values, 


che images drawn from poetry, religion, philosophy, the image of himself in e 


cultural context. The fundamental battle being fought today is the battle for 
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men's minds. By your - by our - - choice of profession we have engaged ourselves 
in the middle of that battle. 

Man must be rescued from being a statistic, or a functionary trained for use. 
That your students should become good technicians or other sorts of workmen is 
important - slightly. The really important thing is that each be e compassionate, 
imaginative, full person, whose life means something to himself, and to whom other 
people's lives are sacred. On the basis of enough of such individuals, whom E.M. 
Forster called "the aristocracy of the intelligent, the sensitive, and the plucky" 
we might even rebuild 2 decent society. 

So, the role of the defender of humcnistic values has fellen, whether you like 
it or not, on the teacher of literature and the other arts. It is easy to duck it. 
You cen become engrossed in the multiplying pedagogical and clerical machinery that 
surrounds you in your task. You can play sefe by ducking all or most issues that 
literature presents to the moral conscience of your time. You can treat your classe. 
ag collective groups to be put through a standardizing process. Those are the tem- 
pietions of comfort and ease that will always beset you. Or you con recognize that 
your job is to serve honorably in the fight to restore human and individual velues 
to a world tanci ^as lost tùs Lecrings. In that struggle we expect the teacher from 
Bread Loaf to play his fu) part. 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
Puy you have promises to keep, 


And miles to go before you sleep, 


And miles to go before you sleep. 
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